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. TOMB OF KING JOHN, IN 


Tus remarkable personage, the events of 
whoee “ troublesome reign” are so conspicu- 
ous in English history—and, from whose dis- 
putes with his barons we derive the founda- 
tion deed of pur liberties, Magna Charta, was 
bora at Oxford, in 1166. He was the youngest 
son of Henry II., by his wife Eleaaor of 
Guienne. His father jestingly called him 
Sans Terre, or Lackland, as if, being last 
hes>, he had nothing left to give him. He, 
however, created him Earl of Montague in 
Flanders, of Cornwall, and Gloucester; made 
him titular King of Ireland, which grant was 
confirmed by the Pope; and endowed him 
with divers other honours and possessions. 
He was thrice married, his third wife being 
Isabel d’Angouleme, who was buried in the 
tomb of Henry HI. and Richard I., at Fon- 
tevraug, engraved at page 289 of the present 
volume. (See also puge 292. 

King John, in the midst of the dissentions 
to which his misgovernment had mainly con- 
tributed, was cut off by death at Newark, on 
October 19, 1216, in the eighteenth year of 
his reign. His death is assigned by Mat- 
thew Paris, a metic writer, to natural 
causes, induced by grief fur the disaster 
which had occurred to his army in crossing 
the Well-stream, or Lincoln Washes, in his 
match to oppose Lewis, son of the King of 
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WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. . 


France, who, backed by the discontented 
barons, pretended to his kingdom. Having 
rested at Swineshead® Abbey, iu his way to 
Newark, for a night. a story gained ground 
that the final catastrophe of his life was ac- 
celerated by poison administered to him by a 
monk. There is, however, no conclusive cir- 
cumstantial evidence to support this talk. 
Speed, the historian, asserts that it was be- 
lieved to be a fact by his son, King Henry 
III., and refers, for authority, tu the reply 
made by that king to the bold addiess of the 
Prior of the Hospitallers at Clerkenwell, as 
related by Matthew Paris: but, the expres- 
sions of that writer are too vague to support 
such an inference. The poisoning of John 
must, therefore, remain in the list of insolu- 
ble historie doubts. His own will, preserved 
in the archives of the Dean and Chapter of 
Worcester, merely states that, being seized 
with a severe distemper, he had no time fur 
making particular atrangements. He ap- 
points certain nobles and dignified ecclesi- 
astics his executors, directs them, in general 
terms, by donatious to religious houses, and 
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alms to the poor, to make, for the good of 
his soul, reparation for injuries done to God 
and the holy Church, He annexes the 
usual anathema against any who shall in- 
fringe the disposition of his property. He 
dirécts his body to be buried in the church of 
St. Mary and St. Wulstan, the Cathedral at 
Worcester. John, in his last moments, com- 
mended his soul to God and St. Wulstan ; 
his body, regally attired, was conveyed to 
Worcester, over his head being placed a 
monk’s cowl, as a sort of cover for all ‘his 
sins, and a pass to heaven. He was in- 
terred between St. Oswald and St. Wulstan, 
whose graves are in the Chapel of the Virgin, 
(or Ladye Chapel,) at the eastern extremity 
of the Cathedral. Thence they were, pro- 
bably, translated to their present situation 
before the high altar in the choir. 

The effigy of — John, sculptured in 
grey marble, which forms the superstruc- 
ture of his present tomb, was originally the 
lid of the stone coffin that contained his re- 
mains; ‘and, its first position must have 
been upon the floor of the building within 
which he was interred. His head is adorn- 
ed with a crown of state, and supported by 
two bishops, undoubtedly intended for Os- 
wald and Wulstan. He is represented as 
wearing a dalmatic of crimson, lined with 
green, the neck and cuffs edged with gold 
and a saare border ; his tunic is yellow, or 
cloth of gold; he is girt with a belt ; on his 
hands are jewelled gloves, and a ring is on 
the middle finger of his right hand, which 
supports a sceptre, while his left grasps a 
sword. He wears red hose, black shoes, 
and golden spurs, and his feet rest upon a 
lion. The greater part of these details will 
be recognised as emblematic of royalty. 

On July 17, 1797, or forty years since, 
the tomb of King John was opened, and 
found to present an interesting illustration 
of the ceremonial of burial in former ages. 
Two walls of brick formed the supporters 
of the effigy of the monarch. The coffin 
containing his remains, (of which it had ori- 
ginally formed the top,) was covered with 
two, strong, elm planks, the intervening 
es between the sides of the tomb and 
the effigy being filled up with mortar and 
brick rubbish. These circumstances, and 
the state of the King’s mortal relics, showed 
that they had been disturbed, and seem to 
favour the conjecture of their having been 
translated from the Lady Chapel in the Ca- 


thedral, into the choir, most probably, about, 


the time of Henry VI1., as the altar-tomb, 
on which the coffin-lid lies, resembles the 
monument of Prince Arthur in the same 
church, and brick was much employed in 
architecture about that period. The scull 
was found completely turned round, and 
presented what anatomists term, the fora- 
men magnum, or aperture through which 


the spinal marrow passes. The upper jaw 
lay near the right elbow. The agreement 
of the dress on the -body with that of the 
effigy on the tomb was very remarkable, and 
shows, as in the instance of Henry the Se- 
cond’s figure, that these effigies represented 
very faithfully the defunct as he lay in state, 
John had, however, no crown on his head, 
or gloves on hig hands; in the place of the 
former was found the celebrated monk’s 
cowl, confirming the minute accuracy. of the 
Chronicles. This sacred envelope fitted the 
head very closely, and had been. buckled 
under the ‘chin by straps, part of which still 
remained. The body had been‘covered with 
acrimson robe of damask, reaching from 
the neck to the feet. Part of the embroi- 
dery was still perfect near the knee. His 
left arm was bent. towards his breast, and 
the hand had grasped a sword in the same 
manner as on the tomb. The cuff of this 
arm still remained lying on the-breast. The 
sword was much decomposed, and its parts 
found at intervals down the left side; the 
scabbard was much more perfect. ‘The co- 
vering of the legs, (the precise nature of 
which was not ascertained,) wus tied round 
the ancles: this was, probably, the red hose 
seen in the effigy. Thus lay royal John, ac- 
cording to the immortal dramatizer of his 
reign, 
——— but now a king—now thus— 
A clod and module of confounded royalty ! 

Matthew Paris has given the following as 
John’s epitaph, which, like many others of 
the same cast on our early kings, had, per- 
haps, a ig in the Chronicle, but not on 
the tomb: 
Hoc iu sare: itur i , 
Ces aso iealiton braevls in erbe Sacaibapn 
Et cui connexa dum,vixit probra manebant 
Hunc mala post mortem timor est ne fata sequantur. 
Qui legis hac metuens dum cernis te moriturum, 
Discite quid rerum pariat tibi meta dierum.t+ 

The preceding wood-cut is from’a print 
drawn by Gravelot, and engraved by Cl. du 
Bosc. The descriptive details have been 
obtained from Mr. Stothard’s valuable Mo- 
numental Effigies ; to which work it will be 
our duty to make frequent acknowledgment 
in our illustration of the Tombs of the Kings 
of England; to be resumed early in our 
next volume. 

+ Matt. Paris, Hist. Angl. edit. Watts, p. 228. 


Tuesday Morning. 

Scarcely had we corrected the preceding 
paragraph, when we read, with “ rainy eyes,” 
the first announcement of the death of our 
beloved Sovereign, WitL1am THE Fourtu. 
The melancholy event had been expected 
for some days past, and the royal palace at 
Windsor has, consequently, been an almost 
unvaried scene of sorrow and suffering—in 
the gloom of affliction but faintly relieved by 
the twilight of hope. Our most excellent and 
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“ most British” monarch expired at twelve 
minutes past two o’clock this morning. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was present, as 
were also several members of the King’s 
family, who were overwhelmed with affliction. 
It is consolatory to know that for many hours 
previously, His Majesty expressed his con- 
sciousness of the approaching change. Never 
at any period of his life had his mind been 
more serene, never had his intellect been more 
unclouded. On Sunday, he received the 
sacrament from the hands of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The King's restlessness and 
pain were the main causes of the exhaus- 
tion of his physical powers; but his mental 
faculties remained unimpaired, and his natu- 
ral affections appeared to gather fresh strength 
from the conviction with which his Majesty 
was impressed, that he should not long be 
permitted by an Almighty Providence to in- 
dulge them. The Queen and his children 
were seldom absent from his side, and when 
they were, it appeared as if there were some- 
thing which his eyes desired to see, but in 
vain. All the documents which have been 
transmitted to him for some days past, he 
considered, and when necessary, signed ; 
and, yesterday morning, so clear was his 
Majesty’s intellect, that he called for Sir Her- 
bert Taylor, to bring him, as usual, his box 
of letters, and that he replied, on being in- 
formed there was no box for him to open, 
“Qh, I forgot, this is Monday.” During 
the past week, the good old King expressed 
a patriotic wish to see another anniversary of 
Waterloo (June 18); and it must have been 
consoling to his Majesty to have survived 
the recurrence of that day, the event of which 
is doomed to be imperishably recorded. 

Immediately after the decease, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Marquess of 
Conyngham, Lord Chamberlain, left Windsor 
Castle for Kensington Palace, to communi- 
cate to her Majesty Queen Victoria, and the 
Duchess of Kent, the melancholy intelligence. 

*,° Of the last moments of his lamented Majesty 
it will be our duty to submit a few collated details 
in the first Number of our next Volume. Meanwhile, 
we may remind our readers that biographical sketches 
of the life of the late Sovereign will be found in 
bs pap ve ener “e tn es nt volume 
contains Px Portrait an “Memoir of Her Majesty, 
Queen ALexanprina Victoria, “whom may 
GOD long preserve for the welfare, and happiness, 
and government of these realms.” 

© Times. 


AE TEE 
Select Biography. 


WILLIAM ROSCOE. 
Sd conclude our abridgment of Dr. Traill’s 
emoir from page 376.] 
‘¢ My acquaintance with Mr. Roscoe com- 
menced in 1806, and I soon had the felicit 
of being received as an Ts: friend. 
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From 1810, I was further honoured by being 
consulted as his physician, in which capaci 
I watched with much anxiety over his declit 
ning health. From the time of the first de 
rangement of the affairs of the bank, the im: 
mense mental and bodily exertions which he 
made produced great inroads on a constitution 
naturally good. He then began, on much 
application to any subject, to be seized with 
occasional faintness; and once, 1816, he was 
attacked at the bank with a slight loss of 
memory, which speedily wore off. His 
habits of intense study, after this period, 
produced similar effects; and while engaged 
in the controversy on prison discipline, after 
writing for the greatest part of a night, to 
overtake a ship about to sail for America, he 
was affected in the winter of 1827 with par- 
tial paralysis of the muscles of the mouth 
and tongue. I was immediately called; the 
patient was freely bled—on which he reco» 
vered his speech: and the introduction of a 
seton in his neck removed the paralytic affec- 
tion of the mouth. Intense study was for- 
bidden : and after a period of perfect relaxa- 
tion from his literary occupations, he reco- 
vered sufficiently to be able to complete his 
botanical work, the catalogue of Mr. Coke’s 
library, and to correct for the press his latest 
tracts on prison discipline. It was a great 
satisfaction to find his intellect quite entire, 
and it remained so until within an hour or 
two of his death: His bodily feebleness, 
however, gradually increased; yet, by the 
affectionate care of his family, his infirmities 
were little felt. His amusements were vari- 
ous reading, the illustration of his son’s 
translation of Lanzi’s History of Italian 
Painting, by a small collection of engravings, 
together with putting the last hand to fis 
botanical work. He was unable from the 
fatigue of receiving much company, or of 
seeing strangers, for some time before his 
death: yet he loved to converse with a few 
friends, and took a lively interest in the poli-: 
tical events with which the last year (1830) 
was pregnant. On the French revolution of 
July, he wrote a long and earnest letter’ to’ 
M. La Fayette (with whom he had before 
occasionally corresponded), urging him to 
use the influence of his name and popularity, 
to induce the French nation to spare the lives 
of the ministers then under arrest. This 
letter, and another of gratulation to the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor Brougham, on his at- 
taining that high Office, were the last public: 
acts of his indefatigable and useful life* 

In the month of June 183], he was at- 

* Ashort while before his death, in a conversa- 
tion with the writer of this memoir, he spoke ealmly : 
of his increasing feebleness, and probable early dis- 
solution. He “thanked the Almighty for having | 
permitted him to pass a life of muc happiness, 
which though somewhat checkered by vicissitude, 
had been ou the whole one of great enjoyment: and 
he trusted that he should be enabled cheerfully ta ree 
sigu it whenever it pleased God to call him.” 
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tacked with influenza; and his exhausted 
frame being unable to struggle with the 
disease, effusion into the chest took place, 
and he expired on the 30th of that month, in 
the 78th year of his age. i 

Among the former are various dissertations 
on the fine arts, some of which appear in a 
finished state. In the year 1814, Mr. Ros- 
coe had proposed to the writer of this me- 
moir to undertake the translation of Lanzi’s 
Storia Pittorica della Italia, and he engaged 
to furnish notes, and a preliminary disserta- 
tion. I had made considerable progress in 
the translation, when Mr. Roscoe’s misfor- 
tunes, and my own professional avocatiors, 
interrupted the work; which has since been 
well executed by his son Mr. Thomas Ros- 
coe. Am the papers of my venerable 
friend, I a very interesting introductory 
dissertation, intended for our joint work, 
tracing the history of the art of painting and 
sculpture to a much later period than their 
su extinction in the west, indeed; 
almost to within 200 years of their supposed 
revival by the Pisani and Cimabue. This 
treatise is in such a state that it might be 
published, and it would form an excellent in- 
troduction to Lanzi’s work. It is entitled, 
An Historical Sketch on the State of the 
Fine Arts during the Middle Ages. ; 

I find also a curious dissertation on Pain- 
ters’ Drawings ; another On the Origin of 
Engraving on Wood and on Copper; a 
third On the Engravings of the Early German 
School. There are large fragments also of a 
work On the Etchings of the Italian Pain- 
ters, which eontain much useful information ; 
and a lecture On the’ Use of Prints, ano- 
ther on the Practical Part of Painting, 
and two On the Origin and Progress of 
Taste. There is also a poem on the origin 
of engtaying, written in 1783, of which there 
are two copies in MS. 

I have already mentioned, that the lectures 
on the Origin and Progress of Taste were 
extended into a treatise, which is not finished. 
This is also the case with some dissertations 
on the state of letters and the arts anterior to 
the Greeks, and their progress among that 

. The whole seem to have been parts 
of a great work on the fine arts, which he 
left imperfect. 

Among his papers are some MS. essays on 
moral and political subjects; and a considera- 
ble one the Principle of Vegetation 
and the Food of Plants. : : 

His correspondence with various eminent 
characters is very extensive, and comprises a 
period of upwards of fifty years, during a 
succession of most interesting events. 

In person, Mr. Roscoe was tall, and rather 
slender. In early life he possessed much 
bodily activity: his hair was light aubum, 
almost incli to red; his full gtey eye was 
elear and mild ; his face expressive and 


cheerful. As he advanced in life, the bene- 
volent expression of his countenance remained, 
but the vivacity of the features was tempered 
into a noble dignity, which it was impossible 
to see without respect and admiration; while 
the mouth bespoke taste and feeling, and the 
clustering hoary hair round his temples gave 
a venerable air to his manly features. 

Of Mr. Roscoe’s genius and acquirements, 
his published works present a better memorial 
than any panegyriccan confer; but I may be 
permitted to state my conviction, after having 
examined a great mass of his unfinished ma- 
nuscript dissertations, that, had he been left 
to pursue his original plan of literary retire. 
ment, instead of again plunging into the 
cares and anxieties of business, he would 
have left behind a work on the Histury of the 
Fine Artg, far superior to any thing on that 
subject which British literature possesses. 

In public life, Mr. Roscoe was a consistent 
and fearless champion of civil and religious 
liberty; the uncompromising enemy of op- 
pression, and the humane advocate of a miti- 
gation of the severity of penal enactments. 

Of the qualities of his heart, as a private 
individual, it is impossible to speak too highly. 
In the relations of husband, father, and friend, 
his conduct was most exemplary; and it 
would be difficult to point out a man who 
possessed the fascination of manner which 
attracts and rivets attachment, in a higher 
degree, than Witu1am Roscor. 

e had deep and solemn feelings of devo- 
tion, which it was not his practice to obtrude 
on his acquaintances; but which he occasion- 
ally expressed to his intimate friends in the 
language of heartfelt piety. The beautiful 
invocation to the Deity, which he substituted 
for the intended dedication of his great bota- 
nical work, breathes the deep fervour of his 
adoration of the Supreme Creator; and is 
also remarkable as the actual suggestion of a 
poet’s dream at the advanced age of 76. 

An innate love of sincerity and truth; sim- 
plicity, combined with a playful vivacity, yet 
suavity of manners; a generous belief in the 
integrity of others, the consequence of his 
own rectitude of purpose; an anxiety to do 
justice to the merits of others; a liberal and 
Judicious patronage of modest talent, strug- 


gling to escape from obscurity, joined to a’ 


natural cheerfulness of disposition; all united 
to convert into devoted and enthusiastic ad- 
mirers, those who first sought his friendship 
from his literary reputation. 

The fame of Roscoe belongs to his country : 
—the memory of his inestimable qualities 
remains fo his friends.” 





Fine Arts. 


THE KING’S DESSERT-SERVICE. 


For this month past there has been exhibit- 
ing in this great town, an elaborate specimen 
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ef skill and excellence in one of the foremost 
of British manufactures, which we have much 
pride and pleasure in introducing to our 
readers. It is a splendid dessert-service of 

reelain made for His Majesty, by Messrs. 

tameld, of the Rockingham Works, near 
Rotherham, Yorkshire, of British materials. 
The designs, which are perfectly original, are 
by Mr. Brameld; and the pictorial embellish- 
ments have been executed by the artists of the 
Rockingham works. It has taken five years 
to complete this beautiful labour of British 
art, the charge for which is upwards of 
3,000 guineas. 

The service consists of 200 pieces, viz. 
56 elevated vases, baskets, &c., and 12 dozen 
plates: thus, 

Ice Pails : - 
Grand Baskets - 


Mulberry-pattern Baskets 
a oate Baskets - 
Tropical Compotiers - 
Single Dress Plates - 
Shell Compotiers - 
Pla e 


_ 
lee 


The Ice Pail is an elegant vase; the 
estal having a wreath of oak round the 
t, with branches upwards, forming two 
medallions, around which is an ocean-blue 
ground, with trellis-work of frosted gold, 
which, by the way, is the main pattern of every 
piece. e stem of the vase is a bunch of 
green holly, with red berries; the handles 
are branches of oak, with fine, dead gold fo- 
liage, over the shoulder of the vase, upon a 
field of burnished gold. The sides of the 
vase are blue and gold trellis, and wreaths of 
frosted gold oak; each bears a medallion of 
rich enamel, the subjects partly humorous, 
from the British school, and, partly, original 
illustrations of the Waverley novels. The 
medallions on the pedestals are snow scenes. 
The Grand Basket is a \ow, bell-shaped 
vase, perforated, and supported on a stem of 
oak and branches: under the flange is an 
elegant wreath of the union flowers, clusterin 
about a ring as an emblem of perpetuity, an 
frosted gilt. This wreath is a chef d’ceuvre 
in the art of pottery. In the middle of the 
basket rises, (for a pine-apple,)a cup formed 
of the branches and fruit of the red guava, 
copied from a specimen grown by Mr. Catt- 
ley, at Barnet. The medallions are minia- 
ture views, many original. This piece is 


unique, and when dressed with a pine in the _ 


cup, and grapes in the basket, is a beautiful 


othe Triple Dress Plate consists of three 
es of pure white, raised one above another, 
be richly frosted gold stem of the pine-tree. 
e outer edge of each plate is ring of 
gold, over which is thrown a wreath of raised 
ers, exquisitely coloured, and falling in- 
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ward upon the white plates, as we see on ela- 
borate Dresden baskets, vases, and frames. 
The pedestal resembles that of the other 

ieces, with a magnificent stem of water. 
eaves in frosted and burnished gold. The 
crowning ornament is a vase in corresponding 
style, relieved by two interiors after Teniers 
and Wilkie. When the vase is dressed with 
a bouquet of lovely flowers, and the plates 
bear ornamental pastry, this, the loftiest piece 
in the service, has an aerial and elegant effect. 

The Double Dress Plate is in the same 
style as the*Triple Stand, with little variatio: 
of detail: for almond pastry, &c. 

The Mulberry Basket, for peaches, is a 
light, open, wicker basket, supported by 
branches of the mulberry tree, enriched with 
its dark fruit. 

a ie Basket, ane design, resembles the 
above, but is supported by the pin le. 

The Tropicat Compotier G @ kod of 
saucer resting on the fresh sugar-cane. It is 
formed of a wreath of East and West Indian 
fruits, viz. the white guava, the custard apple, 
the longan, mangostan, alligator pear, akee 
mammee, mango, and Malay apple. It is to 
contain jellies made from these fruits. The 
medallions are views in our tropical colonies. 

The Single Dress Plate is an exquisitel 
finished basket, supported by the Englis! 
red wheatsheaf, with twining convolvulus, &c. 

The Shell Compotier for preserves, consists 
of a limpet-shell, with mussels and samphire, 
supported by a stem of red coral. The me- 
dallions are marine views. 

The Plate bears the royal arms, boldly yet 
elaborately painted upon a white d in 
the.centre. Around are four highly-worked 
wreaths of cope flowers, with Grecian 
ornaments in finely-chased connecti 
ch weet. ‘Stn tn-6t Ge. iste hee & 
delicate ground of Brunswick or sea-blue, 
over which are an hexagonal trellis-work of 
embossed gold wire, and an embossed wreath 
of oak-leaves and acorns in pure gold; the 
last national enrichment having been suggest- 
ed to the manufacturer by the Queen. 

Independently of the excellence of the 
porcelain, and the ingenuity of the res, 
the artistical enrichments are extremely beau- 
tiful and numerous: there are 


Landscapes - : - 
Scenes from the Waverley Novels 

Subjects from British School 
Smail subjects, ancient and modern 
Groupes of flowers - ° 


ee 
S8aat 


Total number ofsubjects 760 


This service, by its lightness and elegance 
will relieve the massive gold plateaux, can- 
delabra, &c., which are.used at the Royal 
state dinners. The whole will be exhibited 
gratuitously, for a short time, agreeably 
to the wish of the King, who was gta- 
ciously pleased to say to the Messrs. Brameld: 
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‘ It is an honour to the country to produce 
so splendid a service, and 1 wish everybody 
to see it.” 

The place of exhibition is Messrs. Brameld’s, 
the Griffin Warehouse, (late Weeks’s Mu- 
seum,) Piccadilly. The only condition is 
that parties present their own card, with 
address, 





Che Public Pournals. 


HURLEPOER HALL: OR THE VICTIM OF IM- 
PROVEMENT. 
[Tue following is abridged from a smart 
paper in Bentley’s Miscellany, the gist of 
which the ultra science of the present day. ] 
“J will not risk any more considerable 
sums in visionary plans, (said John, the son 
or old Roger Pooledoune, a retired hosier of 
the Ward of Cheap.) Houses and lands are 
certain, real, visible, tangible property: I will 
buy an estate, and build a house upon it.” 
Accordingly, day after day did he examine 
those oracles of truth, the morning newspa- 
pers; and particularly that portion of them 
which is the truest of the true, the adver- 
tisements of the auctioneers. Long did he 
ponder over the most desirable of investments, 
the most eligible of sites, the paradises of 
nature, the soils which scantily concealed in- 
exhaustible mines, the views of hanging 
woods whose trees never changed their fruits: 
long did he balance which it were best to 
possess; and at last he was fortunate enough 
to be allowed to purchase one of George 
Robins’ most extraordinary bargins, an estate 
which was positively “ given away.” It was 
nevertheless dear enough to the buyer; dnd 
the seller had not so much reason as might 
be imagined to be dissatisfied with the pro- 
digal liberality of his agent on the occasion. 
The land was found to be susceptible of no 
inconsiderable improvement; and the charm- 
ing, picturesque, indescribably interesting, 
and gothically elegant, fine, ancient mansion, 
was in truth little better than an inconvenient 
and incongruous pile of ruins. But as Mr. 
Pooledoune had, from the first, intended to 
cultivate the earth in his own way, and to 
erect a mansion upon his own design, these 
slight diserepancies did not so much signify, 
The titles were actually good, and old Hur- 
lépoer Hall was regularly transferred, made 
over, granted, and assigned to its new pro- 
prietor, John Pooledoune, esquire. It is a 
proud thing to be an esquire, the owner of 
broad acres, to walk over fields you can call 
your own, to speak of your domain and your 
country house, of your Hurlépoer Hall, and 
the parts and appurtenances thereunto per- 
taining. Never did John Pooledoune feel so 
elevated as when he arrived in a post-chaise 
to take possession of his beautiful estate. It 
was only an amusing drawback, which served 


to occupy his time, that he had to pull down 
the old hall and re-edify it in a modern style. 
There was ready money, and the work went 
briskly on, till at last a handsome villa stood 
where Hurlépoer, or at least, some of its walls, 
had outbraved the winds and rains two hun- 
dred winters. It was christened Hosiery 
Fiall by some of the poor and envious land- 
lords round about; but it was nevertheless a 
very pretty place, and constructed on the 
most novel and approved principles of archi- 
tecture. The foundations were laid in Ro- 
man cement, the timbers were steeped to sa- 
turation in Kyan’s anti-dry-rot composition, 
and the roof was of patent cast-iron. Nor 
had Mr. P. during the season been inatten- 
tive to the cultivation of his ground. The 
steward, a positive, ignorant, and impractica- 
ble ass, was dismissed the service, for insist- 
ing upon sowing wheat, and barley, and oats; 
laying certain portions fallow, and turnip- 
cropping other parts. The ‘squire taking 
affairs into his own hands, the farm-horses 
were sold, and a wonderfully perfect steam- 
plough put into operation. Instead of turnips, 
the cow-cabbage was introduced, and room 
left about every plant to allow it to extend to 
its full dimensions of from eighteen to twenty- 
two feet in diameter. The corn-arable was 
converted into plantations of beet-root for the 
manufacture of sugar, and a thousand hogs- 
heads for its reception were ordered of the 
coopers. Every thing went on tolerably weil 
for awhile, except the plough, which always 
refused to move up hill or to go straight on 
the level, and very soon denied motion in any 
manner, or in any direction. Mr. Pooledoune, 
incensed at this misconduct, which he attri- 
buted to the stupidity of the ploughman and 
the malice of the quondam driver, who had 
no longer any horses to drive, and conse- 
quently went whistling along side, occasion- 
ally eyeing his useless whip, as if he would 
gladly apply it to his master’s back, in a 
moment of anger tock the stilts himself, to 
show the boors how it ought to be done. He 
poked the fire and filled the kettle, and off 
set the machine witha run. Unluckily there 
was a great stone in the line of the furrow, 
against which the plough was dashed with 
so much force that it tilted up, and, throwing 
down its unfortunate holder, dashed the 
burning coals and boiling steam all over his 
body. Dreadfully scalded, it was many weeks 
before the ’squire was sufficiently convales- 
cent to leave his room; and when he did 
once again visit his ci-devant green fields, it 
was as a cripple from the severe accident. 
The melancholy of autumn, too, was upon 
the scene,—a melancholy untempered to him 
by the sight of sweeps of ripened grain, (the 
yellow gold of nature,) and the busy, hum of 

arvest. The season had been unusually 
dry, and the soil was chalky. Owing to this 
the cow-cabbages had not flourished, and 































only one here and there was visible, and 
about the ordinary size of a tailor’s dinner, 
though with plenty of room to grow larger if 
it liked. The cultivation of the beet-root was 
hardly more successful; still. there was where- 
withal to try the experiment of sugar-making, 
and to this our sanguine hero turned with his 
indomitable spirit. The process went on, 
and the roots were crushed:—so, speedily, 
were his hopes. Twenty-seven barrels of bad 
molasses was the produce of above eight 
hundred acres of the best land belonging to 
Hurlépoer Hall. It was a year of dead loss, 
and there was nothing left for it but to get 
through the winter as comfortably as possible, 
and prepare for taking the field in the spring 
with greater experience, and a more improved 
system throughout. 

it is a well-known fact with regard to the 
weather in England, that if there be a balance 
of good and bad, the latter never fails to oc- 
cupy its fair proportion of foulness. As the 
summer had been unusually warm.and dry, 
the winter turned out unusually cold and wet. 
The rain hardly ceased during four months, 
the country was a swamp, and there was not 
even enough for a dry joke in the parish. 
One night the storm Seasended, hail was 
shaken and lightning - glanced from the 
wings of the mighty tempest: it was a per- 
fect hurricane, (for hurricanes are so called 
when they are most fearfully outrageous,) and 
blew great guns. Inthe midst of the rattling, 
and spouting, and howling, a dreadful crash 
was heard by the inhabitants of Hurlépoer 
villa; the walls tottered, and they rushed 
forth in nakedness and desperation. Nor 
had they a moment to spare; for the Roman 
cement foundations gave way, the anti-dry-rot 
timbers split into a thousand splinters, and 
the ponderous patent iron roof descended with 
one awful and crushing demolition upon the 
wrecks below. Poor Pouledoune was again 
unfortunate. Having delayed a minute to 
save an electrical apparatus for making dia- 
monds of flints and asparagus, in which he 
had all but succeeded, he was struck by a 
Projected mass of the broken wood, and had 

is tight arm very badly fractured. 

With these calamities terminated John 
Pouledoune’s rural experiments. Hurlépoer 
was soon again in the market, but the value 
of land had fallen tremendously within the 
last eighteen months; and though the 
auctioneer did his utmost, that which had 
cost twenty thousand pounds so short awhile 
ago was sold for eight thousand pounds, and 
John’s whole fortune reduced to little more 
than ten. Still there was a competency; and 
with the mind of a projector there is always 
contentment. John. bought a small ready 
furnished house, about two miles out of Lon- 
don, and sat down under its lowly slate roof, 
and all his troubles, with most philosophic 
apathy. 
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He had not been settled in his humble 
abode beyond the first quarter, making disco- 
veries in science of the most astonishing des- 
cription, when a railroad between Billin 
and Blackwall drove him from his home. 
Private interests must always yield to public 
advantages. The road went right through 
Mr. Pooledoune’s parlour; but then, when 
completed, how easy it would be to bring, by 
its ready means, white-bait from the water- 
side to the city; and how much toil and ex- 
pense would be saved to the citizena in having 
their feed without the trouble of journeying 
so far for it in the heat of sultry summer. 
The greatest affliction to the individual was 
not the deterioration which his fortune again 
experienced in removing, but a calamity 
which had almost overwhelmed even his 
steadfast soul. We have said he was on the 
point of realizing the most amazing discove- 
ries in natural science. By a battery of un- 
limited galvanic power, continually directed 
to stones abstracted from St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Waterloo-bridge, and the Monument, he had 
ascertained that the church was built of the 
fur of the pulex, the bridge, of butterflies’ fa- 
cets, and the Monument of midges’ wings. 
Indeed he had obtained all these creatures 
entire and lively, in the course of his experi- 
ments upon decomposing the St. Paul’s peb- 
bles, the Waterloo-bridge granite, and the 
Monumental free-stone; and the only dif- 
ficulty which remained for solution was, 
that above a hundred other unknown and 
undescribed insects, probably of the antedilu- 
vian world, had been produced at the same 
time, and by the same means. It was hard, 
but the railroad caused the destruction of this 
theory; and several of the retorts being 
broken, the revivification interrupted, the 
reanimated killed, and the whole process 
served out, Mr. Pooledoune never enjoyed 
another opportunity for demonstrating these 
incomparable results. Thousands of years 
may elapse before any other experimentalist 
succeed to such an extent; and millions of 
men and philosophers of intermediate gene- 
rations will die meanwhile, ignorant of the 
prodigious injury done to science and to John 
Pooledoune by the railroad between Billings- 
gate and Blackwall. 

As we descend, we diminish in the eyes of 
those to whom we were distinguished objects 
whilst dwelling on the same or a higher ele- 
vation :—do we not really become less and 
less?  Pooledoune’s pursuits continued to be 
similar in character, in opinions, in expecta- 
tions; but, ah! how different in worldly es- 
teem! Atthe Mechanics’ Institutes he was 
no longer promoted to the front seats,—at 

the Society of Arts he was no more invited 
to deliver his sentiments,—his little contribu- 
tion of insulated facts was unsought by the 
Statisticals,—and the British Association was 
too far off, with its Edinburgh and Dublin 
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festivities, to meet his conveniency. Yet he 
devoted himself tothe confusion of knowledge ; 
and, in order to obtain larger interest on his 
fading capital, he dabbled im Mexican and 
Payous, and Greek loans. 

Perfecting a fulminating powder to super- 
sede the use of gunpowder, which could not 
explode except: by the touch of a particular 
preparation,.an ounce of it-accidentally igni- 
ted one day, and blew out his right eye. 

John’s hair grew sr grey with 
such crosses, and he invented a dye to render 
it beautifully black. Most of those whom he 
persuaded to give it a trial 'were turned most 
curiously grizzle, green, or yellow ;* byt, per- 
haps from using an inordinate quantity, his 
own scalp was utterly removed, and his scull 
rendered as bald and shining as a polished 
pewter-plate, whence the meat had been re- 
moved, but not the / 

He patronized Mechi’s razor-strops, and 
Hubert’s roseate powder, in consequence of 
which all the lower features of his face be- 
came a mass of puruleat offence. 

He took to an infallible dentifrice, which 

rved. the enamel, and whitened without 
injuring the teeth. t was a noble specific, 
and did not contradict its advertisement: but 
all John’s teeth fell out; and though the 
enamel was preserved, and they were white, 
his gums were exposed, empty, and red. He 
supplied his loss with a set of china ornaments 
which made him grin and nod like a Man- 
darin but with which he could not eat like a 
christian, nor sleep like a savage. 

John. got poorer and agg shabbier and 
shabbier, sicklier and sicklier. He had been 
blown up by gas, burnt down by steam, 
ruined by railroads, cursed by every improve- 
ment on the whole pack of cards. He was 
crippled in his limbs, deficient of an eye, die- 

in face and person, and, worse than 

worst of all, his friends knew that he had but 
little left, and less to hope for. It was not 
four years since John Pooledoune had begun 
his career with a sound constitution, and 
two-and-thirty thousand pounds of ready mo- 
ney,—worth sixty thousand in any other way ! 
Surely he was the “ Victim of Improvement.” 
‘Nearly at last, when seen in the streets, 
John would point to his waterproof shoes, and 
hat the better for being soaked twenty-four 
hours in a washing-tub; and one noticed 
that his ugly-looking outer garment was a 
f Macintosh, and his patent spectacles 

get in cases of india-rubber. And even his 
sorry truckle bed, to which the late ‘squire of 
Hurlépoer Hall now nightly sought his ob- 
scure and darkling way, was surmounted by 
a patent tick (it was double tick, for he had 
it on credit from an old philosophical crony,) 
filled with hot water,—as had been the brief 


® Three under the metemorphoses were called by 
their acquaintance, the Grey Goose, the Merman, 
and the Yellow-haired Laddiv.—Note, passim. 


course of the unfortunate to whom it could 
afford no rest. 

Whether from the Macintosh preservative 
cloak, the waterproof shoes, the water-filled 
bed, the india-rubber, or the rubs of the wea- 
ther, we have not ascertained: but poor 
John caught a horrid cold, and his cough was 
sadly aggravated by a contrivance in his chim- 

for consuming its own smoke. This the 
chimney resolutely refused; and, like all other 
quarrels, got so imeensed that it would not 
even carry the smoke up. Cold, asthma, suf- 
focation, and starvation, were then the mise- 
rable companions of the quondam wealthy 
John Pooledoune. 

In the misery of his heart, the wretched 
man took to drinking. That resource under 
any circumstances, must: very quickly have 
brought on the crisis; but, true to the last, 
John resorted to patent British brandy, and 
his fate was astonishingly accelerated. 





fMlanners and Customs. 

CIRCASSIAN BOATS. 
Tue boats of various nations are curious 
and attractive objects, in variety rivalled by 
few specimens of human ingenuity. Their 
forms are, in many instances, highly pic- 
turesque ; and this beautiful distinction may 
be specially noticed in countries wherein 
civilization has taught the people few of her 
subtle arts. 

The boats of Circassia on the Black Sea 
present much of the graceful beauty of con- 
struction which distinguishes a maritime 
people. Though they are flat and without 
a keel, the planks are fixed with nails and 
some wooden bolts, against very thin ribs : 
from the hae there arises a figure repre- 
senting the head of an animal which it 
would be difficult to name; but which, the 
Circassians say, is the head ofa goat. May 
it not be a memento of the ram represented 
on the prow of the Greek vessel which bore 
Phryscus, and whose memory was so long 
preserved by these people ? 

The very short oars of these boats,.which 
are attached to rowels of an extraordinary 
length, have a small wooden bar placed 
transversely to rest the hands upon; they 
carry a helm, and a small, square sail. Many 
of these boats are large enough to contain 
about sixty men; it is with these that they 
sometimes carry off unarmed merchant ves- 
sels becalmed at a short distance from the 
shore. 

The Circassian rowers frequently sing in 
two choruses, a sort of chant, which they 
accompany with the movement of their oars, 
stronger or weaker, according to the tones 
of the air. They accompany this air with 
some very comical contortions, the execution 
of which, in their opinion, is one of the 
principal requisites of a good rower. 
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oyages in the Black Sea to the 
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Coast of Circassia ; by the Chevalier Tait- 
bout de Marigny ; just published. 





Pew Books. 


LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
VOL. IIL. 

Txovex our praise of this work be but “ as 

lust in the balance,” we can scarcely, with 
justice, award it to the present volume in the 
same proportion that we did to its prede- 
cessors. It is, by no means, so interesting 
as its immediate predecessor, and it falls 
lamentably short of the first volume, with its 
enchaining autobiography. We hope this 
deterioration will not continue, else what may 
be expected from the tenth volume, or the 
conclusion! The main incidents of this 
volume are the “ flitting” to Abbotsford ; 
the publication of Rokeby, the Bridal o 
Triermain, the Life and Edition of Swift, 
the Lord of the Isles, Guy Mannering, 
Pauls Letters to his Kinsfolk, and the 
Field of Waterloo, in 1815. In our extracts, 
we for the present over nearly the whole 
of | «sap to reach a few which 
possess 2 seasonable interest :— 


Letters on the Battle of Waterloo. 


The following is the letter which Scott 
addressed to the Duke of Buccleuch, imme- 
diately after seeing the field of Waterloo : — 

To his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, §c. 
My dear Lord Duke, 

‘ J promised to let you hear of my wan- 
dering; however unimportant ; and have now 
the pleasure of informing your Grace, that I 
am at this present time an inhabitant of the 
Premier Hotel de Cambrai, after having been 
about a week upon the Continent. We landed 
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(Circassian War-boat.) 


at Helvoet, and proceeded to Brussels, b 
Bergen-op-Zoom and Antwerp, both of whieh 
are very strongly fortified. e ravages of 
war are little remarked in a ‘country so rich 
by nature; but everything seems at present 
stationary, or rather retrograde, where capital 
is required. The chateaux are deserted, and 
going to decay ; no new houses are built, and 
those of older date are passing rapidly into 
the possession of a class inferior to those for 
whom we must suppose them to have been 
built. Even the old gentlewoman of Babyton 
has lost much of her splendour, and her robes 
and pomp are of a description far subordinate 
to the costume of her more magnificent days, 
The dresses of the priests were worn and 
shabby, both at Antwerp and Brussels, and 
reminded me of the decayed wardrobe of a 
bankrupt theatre : yet, though the gentry and 
priesthood have suffered, the eternal bounty 
of nature has protected the lower ranks against 
much distress. The unexampled fertility of 
the soil gives them all, and more than they 
want; and could they but sell the grain 
which they raise in the Netherlands, nothing 
else would be wanting to render them the 
richest people (common people, that is to 
say) in the world. 
“On Weduesday last, I rode over the 
field of Waterloo, now for ever consecrated to 
immortality. The more prey beens of the 
carnage are now removed, the bodies both of 
men and horses being either burned or buried; 
but all the ground is still torn with the shot 
and shells, and covered with cartridges, old 
hats, and shoes, and various relics of the fra: 
which the peasants have not thought wort 
removing. Besides, at Waterloo, and all the 
hamlets in the vicinage, there is a mart esta- 
blished for cuirasses ; for the eagles worn by 
the imperial guard on their caps ; for 
swords, carabines, and similar articles. I 
have bought two handsome cuirasses, and 
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intend them, one for Bowhill, and one for 
Abbotsford, if I can get them safe over, 
which Major Pryse Gordon has promised to 
manage for me. I have also, for your Grace, 
one of the little memorandum-.books, which 
1 picked up on the field, in which every 
French soldier was ‘obliged to enter his re- 
ceipts and expenditure, his services, and even 
his punishments. The field was covered 
with fi ts of these records. I also got 
a good MS. collection of French songs, prob- 
ably the work of some young officer, and a 
croix of the Legion of Honour. I inclose, 
under another cover, a sketch of the battle, 
made at Brussels. It is not, I understand, 
strictly accurate; but sufficiently so to give a 
good notion of what took place. In fact, it 
would require twenty separate. plans to give 
an idea of the battle at its various stages. 
The front, upon which the armies engaged, 
does not exceed a long mile. Our line, in- 
deed, originally extended half-a-mile farther 
towards the village of Brain-la-Leude; but 
as the French indicated no disposition to 
attack in that direction, the troops which 
occupied this space were gradually concen- 
trated by Lord Wellington, and made to ad- 
vance till they had reached Hougomoat—a 
sort of chateau, with a garden and woed 
attached to it, which was powerfully and 
effectually maintained by the Guards during 
the action. This place was particularly inte- 
resting. It was a quiet-looking gentleman’s 
house, which had been burnt by the French 
shells. The defenders, burnt out of the house 
itself, betook themselves to the little garden, 
where, breaking loop-holes through the brick 
walls, they kept up a most destructive fire on 
the assailants, who had possessed themselves 
of a little wood which surrounds the villa on 
one side. In this spot vast numbers had 
fallen; and, being hastily buried, the smell 
is most offensive at this moment. Indeed, I 
felt the same annoyance in many parts of the 
field ; and, did I live near the spot, I should 
be anxious about the diseases which this 
steaming carnage might occasion. The rest 
of the ground, excepting this chateau, and a 
farm-house called La Hay Sainte, early taken, 
and long held, by the French, because it was 
too close under the brow of the descent on 
which our artillery was placed to admit of the 
pieces being depressed.so as to play into it, 
—the rest of the ground, I say, is quite open, 
and lies between two ridges, one of which 
(Mont St. Jean) was constantly occupied by 
the English; the other, upon which is the 
farm of La Belle Alliance, was the position 
: of the French. The slopes between are 
gentle and varied: the ground everywhere 
practicable for cavalry, as was well expe- 
rienced on that memorable day. The cuiras- 
siers, despite their arms of proof, were quite 
inferior to our heavy dragoons. The meeting 
of the two bodies. occasioned a noise, not 
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unaptly compared to the tinkering and ham- 
mering of a smith’s shop. Generally the 
Cuirassiers came on eonging, thes heads very 
low, and giving point; the British frequently 
struck away their casques while they were in 
this position, and then laid at the bare head. 
Officers and soldiers all fought, hand to hand, 
without distinction ; and many of the former 
owed their life to dexterity at their weapon, 
and personal strength of body. Shaw, the 
milling Life-Guards’ man, whom your Grace 
may remember among the champions of The 
Fancy, maintained the honour of the fist, 
and killed or disabled upwards of twenty 
Frenchmen, with his single arm, until he 
was killed by the assault of numbers. At 
one place, where there is a precipitous sand 
or gravel pit, the heavy English cavalry drove 
many of the cuirassiers over pell-mell, and 
followed over themselves like fox-hunters. 
The conduct of the infantry and artillery was 
equally, or, if possible, more distinguished, 
and it was all fully necessary; for, besides 
that our army was much outnumbered, a 
great part of the sum-total was foreigners. 
Of these, the Brunswickers and Hanoverians 
behaved very well; the. Belgians but sorrily 
enough. On one occasion, when a Belzic 
regiment fairly ran off, Lord Wellington rode 
up to them, and said, ‘ My lads, you must 
be a little blown; come, do take your breath 
for a moment, and then we’ll go back, and 
try if we can doa little better;’ and he ac- 
tually carried them back to the charge. He 
was, indeed, upon that day, every where, and 
the soul of every thing; nor could less than 
his personal endeavours have supported the 
spirits of the men through a contest so long, 
so desperate, and so unequal. At his last 
attack, Buonaparte brought up 15,000 of 
his Guard, who had never drawn trigger 
curing the; day. It was upon their failure 
that his hopes abandoned him. 

“I spoke long with a shrewd Flemish 
peasant, called John de Costar, whom he had 
seized upon as his guide, and who remained 
beside him the whole day, and afterwards 
accompanied him in his flight as far as Chat- 
leroi. Your Grace may be sure that I inter- 
rogated Mynheer very closely about what he 
heard and saw. He guided me to the spot 
where Buonaparte remained during the latter 
part of the action. It was in the highway 
from Brussels to Charleroi, where it runs 
between two high banks, on each of which 
was a French battery. He was pretty well 
sheltered from the English fire; and, though 
many bullets flew-over his head, neither he 
nor any of his suite were touched. His other 
stations, during that day, were still more 
remote from all danger. The story of his 
having an observatory erected for him is a 
mistake. There is such a thing, and he re- 
paired to it during the action; but it was 
built or erected some months before, for the 
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se of a trigonometrical survey of the 
a 0 by the King. of the Netherlands. 
Bony’s last position was nearly fronting a tree, 
where the Duke of Wellington was stationed ; 
there was not more than a quarter of a mile 
between them ; but Bony was well sheltered, 
and the Duke so much exposed, that the tree 
is barked in several places by the cannon- 
balls levelled at him. As for Bony, De Cos- 
tar says he was very cool during the whole 
day, and even gay. As the cannon-balls 
flew over them, De Costar ducked ; at which 
the Emperor laughed, and told him they 
would hit him all the same. At length, 
about the time he made his grand and last 
effort, the fire of the Prussian artillery was 
heard upon his right, and the heads of their 
columns became visible, pressing out of the 
woods. Aid-de-camp after aid-de-camp came 
with the tidings of their advance, to which 
Bony only replied, attendez, attendez un 
instant, until he saw his troops, fantassins 
et cavaliers, return in disorder from the 
attack. He then observed hastily to a general 
beside him, je crois qu’ils sont mélés. The 


person to whom he spoke, hastily raised jthe 
spyglass to his eye; but Bony, whom the 
first glance had satisfied of their total dis- 
comfiture, bent his face to the ground, and 
shook his head twice, his complexion being 
then as pale as death. The general then 
said something, to which Buonaparte an- 


swered, c’est trop tard—sauvons nous. Just 
at that moment, the allied troops, cavalry and 
infantry, appeared in full advance on all 
hands; and the Prussians, operating upon 
the right flank of the French, were rapidly 
gaining their rear. Bony, therefore, was 
compelled to abandon the high-road, which, 
besides, was choked with dead, with baggage, 
and with cannon; and, gaining the open 
country, kept at full gallop, until he gained, 
like Johnnie Cope, the van of the flying 
army. The marshals followed his example ; 
and it was the most complete sauve qui peut 
that can well be imagined. Nevertheless, 
the prisoners who were brought into Brussels 
maintained their national impudence, and 
boldly avowed their intention of sacking the 
city with every sort of severity. At the same 
time they had friends there. One man of 
rank and wealth went over to Bony during 
the action, and I saw his hotel converted 
into an hospital for wounded soldiers. It 
occupied one-half of one of the sides of the 
Place Royale, a noble square, which your 
Grace has probably seen. But, in general, 
the inhabitants of Brussels were very diffe- 
rently disposed; and their benevolence to our 
poor wounded fellows was unbounded. The 
difficulty was to prevent them from killing 
their guests with kindness, by giving them 
butcher’s meat and wine during their fever." 
* * *. 


The only letter which Scott addressed to 
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Joanna. Baillie, while in Paris, goes over 
partly the same ground :—I transcribe the 
rest. 

“ Paris, 6th Sept, 1815. 

“ My dear Friend, 

“TI owe you a long letter, but my late 
travels and the date of this epistle will be a 
tolerable plea for your indulgence. The 
truth is, I became very restless after the 
battle of Waterloo, and was only detained by 
the necessity of attending a friend’s marriage 
from setting off instantly for the Continent. 
At length, however, I got away to Brussels, 
and was on the memorable field of battle 
about five weeks after it had been fought. 

“ Tf our army had been all British, the day 
would have been soon decided ; but the Duke, 
or, as they call him here, from his detestation 
of all manner of foppery, the Beau, had not 
above 35,000 British. All this was to be 
supplied by treble exertion on the part of our 
troops. The Duke was everywhere during’ 
the battle ; and it was the mercy of Heaven 
that protected him, when all his staff had 
been killed or wounded round him. I asked 
him, among many other questions, if he had 
seen Buonaparte; he said ‘ No; but-at one 
time, from the repeated shouts of Vive ('Em- 
pereur, I thought he must be near.’ This 
was when John De Costar placed him in the 
hollow way. I think, so near as I can judge, 
there may at that time have been a quarter’ 
of a mile between these two great generals. 

“ The fate of the French, after this day of 
decisive appeal, has been severe enough.’ 
There were never people more mortified, more 
subdued, and apparently more broken in’ 
spirit. They submit with sad civility to the’ 
extortions of the Prussians and the Russians, 
and avenge themselves at the expense of the’ 
English, whom they charge three prices for 
everything, because they are the only people 
who pay atall. They are in the right, how- 
ever, to enforce discipline and good order, ‘ 
which not only maintains the national cha. ’ 
racter in the mean time, but will prevent the’ 
army from suffering by habits of indulgence. 
I question if the Prussians will soon ‘regain * 
their discipline and habits of hardihood. At ‘ 
present their powers of eating and drinking, 
which are really something preternatural, are 
exerted to the very utmost. A thin Prussian 
boy, whom I sometimes see, eats in one day ' 
as much as three English ploughmen. At’ 
daybreak he roars for chocolate and egys ; 
about nine he breakfasts more solemnly @ (a - 
fourchette, when, besides all the usual appa.’ 
ratus of an English déjeuner, he eats a world ! 
of cutlets, oysters, fruit, &c., and ‘drinks a’ 
glass of brandy and a bottle of champagne. ' 
His dinner might serve Garagautua, at which 
he gets himself about three parts drunk—a ’ 
circumstance which does not prevent the 
charge upon cold meat, with tea.and choco- 
late, about six o'clock; and concluding ‘the ' 
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whole with an immense supper. Positively 
the appetite of this lad reminds one of the 
Eastern tale of a man taken out of the sea 
by a ship’s.crew, who, in return, ate up all 
the provisions of the vessel. He was, I 
think, flown away with by a roc; but from 
what quarter of the heavens the French are 
to look for deliverance from these devourers, 
I cannot presume to guess. 

% The needless wreck and ruin which they 
make in the houses, adds much to the incon- 
venience of their presence. Most of the cha- 
teaux, where the Prussians are quartered, are 
what is technically called rumped, that is to 
say, plundered out and out. In the fine 
chateau of Montmorency, for instance, the 
most splendid apartments, highly ornamented 
with gilding and carving, were converted into 
barracks for the dirtiest and most savage- 
looking hussars I have yet seen. Imagine 
the work these fellows make with velvet 
hangings and embroidery. I saw one hag 
boiling her camp-kettle with part of a picture- 
frame; the picture itself has probably gone 
to Prussia. With all this greediness and 
love of mischief, the Prussians are not blood- 
thirsty; and their utmost violence. seldom 
exceeds a blow or two with the flat of the 
sabre. They are also very civil to the women, 
and in both respects behave much better 
than the French did in their.country; but 
they follow the bad example quite close 
enough for the sake of humanity and of disci- 
pline. As for our people, they live in a most 
orderly and regular manner. All the young 
men pique themselves on imitating the Duke 
of Wellington in non-chalance and coolness 
of manner ; so they wander about everywhere, 
with their hands in the pockets of their long 
waistcoats, or cantering upon Cossack ponies, 
staring and whistling, and trotting to and 
fro, as if all Paris was theirs. The French 
hate them sufficiently for the Aauteur of 
their manner and pretensions, but the grounds 
of dislike against us are drowned in the actual 
detestation affurded by the other powers. 

“This morning 1 saw a grand military 
spectacle,— about 20,000 Russians pass in 
review before all the Kings and Dominations 
who are now resident at Paris. The Empe- 
ror, King of Prussia, Duke of Wellington, 
with their numerous and brilliant attendance 
of generals, staff-officers, &c., were in the 
centre of what is called the Place Louis 
Quinze, almost on the very spot where Louis 
XVI. was beheaded. A very long avenue, 
which faces the station where they were 
placed, was like a glowing furnace, so fiercely 
were the sunbeams reflected from the arms 
of the host by which it was filled. A body 
of Cossacks kept the ground with their pikes, 
and, by their wild appearance, added to the 
singularity of the scene. Qn one hand was 
the extended line of the Tuileries, seen through 
the gardens and the rows of orange trees ; 
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on the other, the long column of troops ad - 
vancing to the music. Behind was a long 
colonnade, forming the front to the palace, 
where the Chamber of Representatives are 
to hold their sittings; and in front of the 
monarchs was a superb row of buildings, on 
which you distinguish the bronze pillar 
erected by Napoleon to commemorate his 
victories over Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
whose princes were now reviewing their vie- 
torious armies in what was so lately his capi- 
tal. Your fancy, my dear friend, will antici- 
pate, better than J can express, the thousand 
sentiments which arose in my mind from 
witnessing such a splendid scene, in a 5 
connected with such various associations. It 
may give you some idea of the feelings of the 
French — once so fond of spectacles — to 
know that, I think, there were not a hundred 
of that nation looking on. Yet this country 
will soon recover the actual losses she has 
sustained, for never was there a soil so blessed 
by nature, or so rich in corn, wine, and oil, 
and in the animated industry of its inha- 
bitants.. France is at present the fabled 
giant, struggling, or rather lying supine, 
under the load of mountains which have been 
precipitated on her; but she is not, and can- 
not be crushed. Remove the incumbent 
weight of 600,000 or 700,000 foreigners, and 
she will soon stand upright—happy, if expe- 
rience shall have taught her to be contented 
to exert her natural strength only for her own 
protection, and not for the annoyance of her 
neighbours. Iam cut short in my lucubra- 
tions, by an opportunity to send this letter 
with Lord Castlereagh’s despatches ; which 
is of less consequence, as 1 will endeavour to 
see you in passing through London. I leave 
this city for Dieppe on Saturday, but I intend 
to go round by Harfleur, if possible. Ever 
your truly obliged and affectionate, 

“ Water Scorr.” 





Retrospective Gleanings. 


. GIFTS. 

Owen Feutuam says: When love and gra- 
titude grow in the heart, it will not only 
blossom in the tongue, but fructify in the 
hand by action and expression. Certainly, 
there is a greater force in gifts than men 
usually think of: they conquer both the wive 
and foolish. It was said of Philip, that his 
gold, and not his iron, had subdued all 
Greece. He that hath business, and s 

his hand in presenting, angles without a bait ; 
and oftimes renders him that he would have 
his friend his enemy. A kindness uure- 
warded turns into neglect, as if we slighted 
both the man and the matter. It is true, in 


administrations of justice, where men ought 
uncortuptedly to adorn their high tribunals, 
where t 


public are concerned, and. men, ‘be- 
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sides conscience, are bound up by the so- 
lemness of oaths, it is a sin to accept, and 
doubtless, no virtue to offer. Though the 
client does not swear that he will not cffer, 
yet the j is bound. not to take. Cer- 
tainly, whoever offers it out of sinister ends 
to himself, with but the least thought of per- 
verting justice, and whoever takes it out of 
the desire of gain, intending thereby to be 
partial, come both within the guilt of bribery; 
and it is frem the great influence that gifts 
have upon men, that the laws have been s0 
severe against them ; indeed, it is not fit for 
acorrupt man to know the power that gifts 
have over men’s minds: they gently move 
them from their grounds of right and justice, 
they bring a stranger into - we enemy 
into a friend. A gift, besides the blinding 
of the of the wise, is a beloved jewel, a 
stune of grace, and prospers whithersoever it 
turns. A man’s gift makes room for him, it 
throws open doors, puts out the watchman’s 
light, and brings him to the great man’s 
presence. Before favours received, they 
seem to speak affection and regard ; after- 
wards, gratitude and acknowledgment. It is 
not to be constant in gifts at fixed and 


set times; for custom, as in other things, so 
in this, does usually run into law. Expecta- 
p - will diminish the = of a freewill- 

ring, and it will quickly become an 


o sacrifice, which, if we omit, we dis- 
please. This was seen in new-year’s-gifts, 
which, from being at first only auspicious 
and honorary, grew to that pass in the time 
of A #, that every man brought them 
to the'tapital and left them, though Augus- 
tus was not there; and Caligula, by an edict, 
ordered them to be brought him. It is best, 
when we give, to do it so as it may be sure 
to show either love, respect, or thankfulness ; 
and great presents are not so much to be 
comme: as those that take the fancy, 
that square with a present uccasion, and may 
he often of use in the eye, whereby we may 
be retained in remembrance. The bottle of 
water which Peribarzanes had from the 
countryman, was so grateful to Artaxerxes, 
when he was thirsty, that he would not suffer 
the peasant it was had from to depart till he 
had lifted him from poverty to wealth. A 
noble heart wears fetters when he is behold- 
ing; and sometimes, rather than be over- 
come, will give more than his estate will al- 
low, choosing rather to be a loser than not to 
requite a benefit. Among the Romans, do- 
nations between those who were married were 
forbidden, unless to purchase honour with ; 
perhaps, beeause they would have love so 
pure and natural between them, that nothing 
of art should intervene: between other rela- 
tions, they held them as the bond of affection 
and friendship. And they had their cus- 
tomary seasons for such intermutual expres- 
sions of regard by presents; as, on the first 
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of December, at their Saturnalian feasts; on 
the first of January, for their new-year’s-gifts ; 
on their birth-days; and on the calends: of 
March, when umbrella and amber were sent 
to females, in of the service done 
the Sabine women. But, at all times, 
gifts as were merely given out of affection 
and benignity, or t that were amiable 
and honorary, were never forbidder ; for, 
having no ends but these, they were repre- 
hendable if not done, but much commended 
if they were performed. A man may give 
for love, for merit, for gratitude, for honour ; 
to engage a lawful favour, or prevent a me- 
nacing storm ; but never to betray, or to en- 
tice to injustice ; for, though the pretence be 
love and honour, the aim is interest; and, if 
it be a bribe, it never hath a —- -- 





Potes of a Reader. 


RAILROADS IN AMERICA. 


[Miss Martineav, in her clever and enter- 
taining Society in America, notes: ; 
Almost all the railroad travelling in Ame- 
rica is very fatiguing and noisy. I was told 
that this was chiefly ter to the roads 
being put to use as soon as finished, instead 
of the work being left to settle for some 
months. How far this is true, I do not 
pretend to say. The rairoads which f saw in 
rogress, were laid on wood instead of stone, 
he patentee discovered that wood settles 
after frost more evenly than stone. The 
original cost in the State of New York, is 
about two thousand dollars per mile. 

One great inconvenience of the American 
railroads is that, from wood being used for 
fuel, there is an incessant shower of large 
sparks, destructive to dress and comfort, 
unlese all the windows be shut; which is 
impossible in warm weather. Some serious 
accidents from fire have happened in this 
way; and, during my last trip on the Co- 
lumbia «and Philadelphia railroad. a lady: in 
the car had a shawl burned to destruction on 
her shoulders; and I found that my own 
gown had thirteen holes in it; and my veil, 
with which I saved my eyes, more than could 
be counted. 

e * * * * 


When I first crossed the Alleghanies, in 
November, 1834, I caught a glimpse of the: 
stupendous Portage railroad, running be- 
tween the two canals which reach the op- 

josite bases of the mountains. The stage 
in which 1 travelled was on one side of a 
deep ravine, bristling with pines; while on * 
the other side was the lofty embankment, 
such a wall as I had never imagined could 
be built, on the summit of which ran the 
railroad, its line traceable for some miles, 
with frequent stations and trains of baggage. 
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ears. One track of this road had not long 
been opened; and the work was a splendid 
novelty. I had afterwards the pleasure of 
travelling on it from end to end. 

This road is upwards of thirty-six miles in 
length, and at one point reaches an elevation 
of. 2,491 feet above the sea. It consists of 
eleven levels, and ten inclined planes. About 
three hundred feet of the road, at the head 
and foot ofeach plane, is made exactly level. 
The embankments were made twenty-five 
feet wide at the top, and the bed of the road 
in excavations is twenty-five feet, with wide 
side-ditches. Much care in drainage was 
necessary, asthe road passes chiefly along the 
steep slopes of hills, of clayey soil, and over 
innumerable small streams. Sixty-eight cul- 
verts of masonry pass under the road, and 
eighty-five drains. There are four viaducts 
of hammer-dressed sandstone, to carry the 
line over streams. The most splendid of 
these is over the Conemaugh, eight miles 
from Johnstown. It has a semi-circular arch 
of eighty-feet span; the top of whose masonry 
is seventy feet above the water. There isa 
tunnel through a spur of the Alleghany, nine 
hundred and one feet long, by twenty feet 
wide, and nineteen high. The foundations 
of this road are partly stone, and. partly wood. 
Each station has two steam-engines; one 
being used at a time, and the other provided 
to prevent delay, in case of accident. Four 
cars, each loaded with 7,000 lbs. can be 
drawn up, and four such let down at a time ; 
and from six to ten such trips can be accom- 
plished in an hour. A safety-car is attached 
to the train, both in ascending and descending; 
and though not an absolute safeguard, it much 
increases the security. This little machine 
when pressed upon from behind, grounds its 
point, and materially checks the velocity of 
the otherwise flying train. The iron rails, 
and some other of the metal portions of the 
work, were imported from Great Britain. 

The cost of constructing this railroad at 
the contract prices was 1,634,357 dollars; but 
this does not include office expenses, or en- 
gineering, or accidental extra allowances to 
contractors. During the first year of the two 
tracks being opened, fifty thousand tons of 
freight, and twenty thousand passengers, 

sed over the road. 

Five years before, this line of passage was 
an untrodden wilderness. The act authoriz- 
ing the commencement of the work passed 
the Pennsylvania legislature on the 21st of 
March, 1831. On the 12th of the next month, 
the tents of the first working party were 
pitched at the head of the mountain branch 
of the Conemaugh. The party consisted of 
two engineers, a surveyor, twelve assistants 
and axemen, and a cook. A track, one hun- 
dred and twenty feet wide, overgrown with 
heavy spruce, and hemlock timber, had to be 
cleared, for a distance of thirty miles. The 


amount of labour was increased as the work 
proceeded; and, at one time, as:‘many as two 
thousand men were employed upon the road. 
On the 26th of November, 1833, the. first 
car traversed the whole length on the single 
track that was finished. The canals were 
then closed for the season; but, during the 
next March the road was opened for a public 
highway. In another year, the enterprise 
was completed: and in May, 1835, the State 
furnished the whole motive power. The stu. 
pendous work was then in full operation. 





Che Paturalist. 


EXTINCTION OF ANIMALS. 

Tus extraordinary law of nature, with which 
geology first made us acquainted, is perhaps, 
through the agency of man, in more active 
Operatien at the present time, than it has 
been at any period since the creation of our 
planet. Of this we have a striking instance 
in the fur trade. The animals that supply 
furs are pursued with unceasing hostility. 
Immediately after South Georgia was. ex- 
plored by Captain Cook, in 1771, the Ame- 
rieans commenced carrying seatskins from 
thence to China, where they obtained the 
most exorbitant prices. One million two 
hundred thousand skins have been taken 
from that island alone since that period, and: 
nearly an equal number from the Island of 
Desolation! The number of the fur seals 
killed in the South Shetland Islands (S. lat. 
63 deg.) in 1821 and 1822, amounted to 
three hundred and twenty thousand! This 
valuable animal is now almost extinct in all 
those islands. From the most authentic 
statements, it appears certain that the fur 
trade must henceforward decline. The ad- 
vanced state of geographical science shows 
that no new countries remain to be explored. 
In North America, the animals are slowly 
decreasing, from the persevering efforts and 
indiscriminate slaughter practised by the 
hunters, and by the appropriation to the uses 
of man of those forests and the rivers which 
have afforded them food and protection. They 
recede with the Aborigines before the tide of 
civilization — American Journal of Science. 


SPLENDID FLOWER. 

Tue following description of the nymphea 
nelumbo is given by Mr. Flint in his History 
of the Mississippi Valley: Among the flow- 
ering aquatic plants, there is one that, for 
magnificence and beauty, stands unrivalled 
and alone. It rises from a root resembling 
the large stump of a a from two to 
ten feet deep in the water. It hag an ellipti- 


cal, smooth, and verdant leaf, some of the 
largest being of the size of a parasol. The 
muddy bayons and stagnant waters of the 


Ya en oe on) 
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Arkansas are often so. covered with the 
leaves, that the sand-piper walks abroad on 
the surface of them, without dipping her 
feet in the water. The Indians call it pa- 
nocco, but its botanical name is nymphea ne- 
lumbo, the flowers being enlarged copies of 
nymphea odorata, or New England pond 
lily: they have a cup of the same elegant 
conformation, and the brilliant white and 
yellow of that flower, but want its ambrosial 
fragrance. It resembles, in size and frag- 
rance, the flower of the laurel magnolia. 
They have their home in dead lakes, in the 
centre of cypress swamps. Musquitoes swarm 
above; obscene fowls and carrion vultures 
wheel their flights over them ; alligators 
swim among their roots; and the mocasin 
snake basks on their leaves. In such lonely 
and repulsive situations, and under such cir- 
cumstances, is arrayed one of the most gaudy 
and brilliant display of flowers in the crea- 
tion. In the capsule are imbedded from four 
to six acorn-shaped seeds, which the Indians 
roast and eat, when green; they are also 
dried and eaten as nuts, or pulverized into 
meal, from which is made a kind of bread. 
W. G. C. 


HOT SPRINGS. 


Tue following description of the hot springs 
at Jumnotri, is given by Captain Hodgson, 
in his account of his journey, in April, 1821, 
to the source of the Jumna:—At Jumnotri, 
the snow which covered and concealed the 
stream was about sixty yards wide, and was 
bounded on the right and left by mural pre- 
cipices of granite. It was about forty feet 
five inches and a half thick, and had fallen 
from the precipices above. At the distance 
of-about five hundred yards in front, a part of 
the base of the t Jumnotri mountain 
rose abruptly, cased in snow and ice, termi- 
nating the head of this defile, in which the 
Jumna originates. I was able to measure 
the thickness of the bed of snow over the 
stream very exactly, by means of a plumb- 
line let down through one of the holes in it, 
which was caused by the steam of a great 
number of boiling springs, on the border of 
the Jumna. The snow was very solid and 
hard frozen, but we found means to descend 
through it to the Jumna, by an exceedingly 
steep and narrow, dark hole, made by the 
steam, where we witnessed a_very extraordi- 
nary scene, for which we were indebted ‘to 
the earliness of the season, and the unusual 
quantity of snow which had fallen that sea- 
son. When I got a footing at the stream, 


which was here —_ a pace wide, it was some 


time before I could discern anything, on ac- 
count of the darkness of the place, made so 
by the thick steam; but, having some white 
lights with me, I fired them, and by their 
glare was able to see and admire the curious 
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domes of snow overhead: these were caused 
by the hot steam melting the snow over it. 
Some of these excavations were very spaci- 
ous, resembling vaulted roofs of marble; and 
the snow, as it melted, fell in showers, like 
heavy rain, into the stream, which appeared to 
owe its origin in a great measure to these 
supplies. Having only a short scale ther- 
mometer with me, I could not. ascertain the 
precise heat of the spring, but it was too hot 
to keep the finger in it for more than two 
seconds: it must have been near the boiling 
point. Rice boiled in it but. imperfectly. 
The range of springs is very extensive, but I 
could not visit the whole of them, a great 
number being in dark recesses and snow 
caverns. The water in them rose up with 
great ebullition through crevices in the gra- 
nite rock, and deposited a ferruginous sedi- 
ment. It was tasteless and had not any 
peculiar smell. W. G.C. 


Che Gatherer, 


Midnight Reflections —“ The iron tongue 
of midnight ” proclaims another day gone 
for ever. 

How we loiter away our lives! If we 
wasted our means as we do our time, we 
should be bankrupts all. 

We live on resolutions instead of perform- 
ances, and content ourselves with the ease of 
the present, in the confidence of future exer- 
tion. We condemn the omissions of others, 
and overlook our own. 

We neglect the advantages we have, and 
think what we should do if we were some- 
thing else than what we are. 

We look back upon the past, and sigh that 
we did not begin then ; yet we let the present 
slip as we let the past before. 

We possess each the sovereignty of our- 
selves—the noblest and most profitable field 
in which to exercise dominion, but we busy 
ourselves most in what least concerns us. 
We make ourselves slaves where we might 
be kings, and seek for power where it profits 
us nothing. 

We pretend to reform others, whilst we 
exhibit in our own persons examples of ne- 
glect, disorder, and revolt. 

Our passions which we ought to govern, 
we suffer to govern us, and instead of aiding 
us in our course, they hurry us out of it till 
they have lost their forcé ; and our judgment 
takes possession of the seat when she has 
we to guide. Man is like a vehicle 

urried across a dangerous. country by power- 
ful and fiery steeds, and romaine the 
road till they have become worn out hacks. 

But there are the busy few toiling after 
their own destruction in the fields of avarice . 
and ambition, mistaking means for ends, - 
and laying up for themselves loads of care 
and anxiety, till the grave opens, and they 
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discover on its brink that the journey through 
this world was not to provide the things of 
this world, but those for the world to come. 
They are like travellers from a distant country 
arriving on the shores of the boundless ocean, 
pes Jone with everything but what per- 
tains to their voyage. Though they have 
used their time, it was only to abuse it; and 
their labour has been worse than vain. 

If we would live as we onght to do, we 
must so enjoy the present that we may look 
upon the past with pleasure, and upon the 
future with hope. The more we can bring 
ourselves to consider the importance of the 
future, the more likely we are duly to regulate 
the present; and the happiness of this life 
mainly depends upon our reference to that in 
the life to come.—The Original, by Mr. 
Watker. 


A Legal Definition—There was one ar 
rai before me at Cambridge for burglary, 
an — the evidence it appeared that he 
crept down a chimney ; I was doubtful whe- 
ther this were burglary, and so were some 
others; but upon examination it appeared, 
that, in his creeping down, some of the bricks 
of the ehimney were lousened, and fell down 
in the room, which put it out of question, 
and direction was given to find it burglary ; 
but the jury acquitted him of the whole fact. 
“Hale's Pleas of the Crown, i. 552. 

N.B. This would be a good interpretation 

now. 
Bruce beaten.—Certain readers who do 
not place that implicit reliance in the veracity 
of travellers which they ought, are startled at 
Bruce’s account of the Abyssinians’ cutting 
beef-steaks from living cows and bullocks, 
that after the operation go to graze as if 
nothing had happened. What will sceptics 
like these say to the following story, told by 
an Eastern traveller of high reputation ?— 

A Well-known Fact.—¥very year there 
atrives in these parts of the river a great 

uantity of fish: the people cut off all the 
desh on one side of them, eat it, and let 
them go. Well! the year following, the 
same creatures return and offer the other 
side, which they had preserved untouched ; 
it is Then discovered that new flesh has re- 
placed the old.— Travels of Abou-el-Cassim. 

For the sake of those who are fond of 

hical precision, we may mention that 
this river of marvellous fish is set down as 
one that flows from Mount Caucasus into the 
Euxine or Black Sea —Book of Table Talk. 


Perch.—Who that has ever eaten perch at 

a small village, the name of which we for- 
get, between the Hague and Amsterdam,— 
the two-pounders in water-souchy and the 
larger ones plain boiled, with that white 
iquante sauce, while the piles of white and 
k bread and butter, the albino reposing 
upon the negro, stand ready by, flanked by a 





rich and sweetish red wine, served on a 

coarse but misitely clean cloth,—can 

withhold his praise of the fish and cookery ? 
Quarterly Review. 


Turtle Butter —In Brazil, are made an- 
nually, (from the e; of turtles,) about 
20,000 pots of this fat or butter, each con- 
taining 60 lbs., and several thousand persons 
are occupied in its preparation. 

Pulling by the. Nose.—The following ac- 
count of the origin of the affront of pulling a 
man by the nose is given by an old Scotch 
writer: When any freeman renounces his 


liberty, and makes himself bond or slave to Angcp 
any great man in his court—and makes tra- 
dition and delivering himself by giving one Britis: 
grip of the hair of his forehead, to the effect Commu 
he may be maintained and defended by him Emueu 
hereafter — such bondman, if he reclaim Fins A 
to his liberty, or happen to be fugitive from Gatue 
his master, may be drawn back again to Manne 
servitude. From this custom cometh the 
Scottish saying, when any one boasteth and Natur 
menaces, that he intends to take another by New | 
the nose. Aad it is a lesson to any man not to 
sell his liberty, but if he does, he may never Norss 
recover the same. W. G. C. 
Ever-bearing Raspberry.—The fruit of th Novas, 
ny fee cx hreabesoa Popuu: 
ever-beating raspberry is very little known to Posuic 
agriculturists out of the state of Cincin- 


natti, North America. It is a native plant 





found near Lake Erie; and the fruit resem- Pr 

bles the common native blackberry, but is Sxx 
larger and finer: it is a constant bearer s oo 
from June until destroyed by the frost. The Pia 
fruit is produced in large clusters; the wood T oo 
continuing to grow through the season, aud — 

the ends of the new shoots throwing out fresh 

blossoms. W G. C. Absces 
Fontainebleau.—Louis Philippe is said to Absenc 
have displayed extraordinary taste, and to Abstin 
have spared no expense, in fitting up the Accord 
Palace of Fontainebleau fur the marriage of Acoust 
the Duke of Orleans. Compared with these Actors, 
apartments, those of the Tuileries, Versailles, Addres 
and St. Cloud, are mere stables. Ambiti 
Americ 
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Marriage custom of sanding, 100 
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Oliver Goldsmith, life of, 283—44 
Oliver Twist, 125—256—313 
Omen, Welsh, 282 
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Otway, Sir R. W., anecdote of, 79 
Owen Bierlaw, a tale, 5 
Oxford, refractory clerks at, 400 
Oysters, epicurism in, 122—144 
Pundwar Village, 35. 
Panorama of Mont Blanc, 120 
Pantomime of Life, the,+170 
bt invention of, 270 
araguay, zodlogy of, 180 
Parents, navies te 198 
Paris, living in, 345 
Parliament Houses, new, 256—3i9 
Parr, Dr., anecdote of, 395 
Patients and physic, 160 
Patronage, liberal, 292 
Pau, town of, in the Pyrenees, 242 
Pearls, artificial, 335 
Peel, Sir Robert, on Scotland, 173 + 
educational precepts by, 94 
on public walks, 173 
Pegsworth, a press-room sketch, 228 
Peliew, captain, anecdotes of, 78 
Pensions to Mrs. Somerville and Miss Mit- 
ford, 400 
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Pike introduced into England, 22 
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— Science, James Montgomery on, 

Pompeii, discoveries at, 256 
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Portuguese Revolution, the, 350 

Pot and pearl ashes, manufacture of, 130 

Potato, prejudice against, 160 
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Prejudice against Fish, 349 
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Prior, Mr., his Life of Goldsmith, 28—44 
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Ledger newspaper.and Goldsmith, 30 
Life of Mr. mble, 13 
Walks, Sir Robert Péel on, 173 
Pulling by the Nose, 416 
Pulston, Sir Richard, and George IV., 158 
Puns, translatable, 377 
Pyrenees, description of the, 241 
Quebec, description of, 81 
Racine, lines from, 160, 
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Railroads of Wood, 413 
Railroad, stupendous, 413 
Railway Tunnels, effect of, 174 
Railways economy of, 275 
—— in England and Wales, 


t, a modest one, 378 
Rest for the Eyes, 199 
Retrospection, a ramble, 127 
Revenge, African, 199 
Revenge, singular, 112 
Rhymed Rambles, by Ebenezer Elliott, 127 
Richard I., king, tomb of, 291 
Richardson’s House at Parson’s Green, 377 
Richardson, the showman, life of, 89 
Roadside Notes un France, 131 
Roast Pig, 122 
Robberies in Omnibuses, 315 
Robinson Crusoe, lines on, 235 
Roman Aqueduct in Spain, 2 
Roscoe, William, birth-place of, 321 
memoir of, 321—343—375 
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Ross, Captain James, and the Bear, 79 
Rothschild, the late Mr., 36) 
jeu-de-mot by, 397 

Royal Society of Musicians, origin of, 16 
Royalty Puzzled, 16 

and a Wooden Soldier, 299 
Ruins, reflections on, 146 
Sabbath, keeping the, 35) 
Saddles, oriental, 416 
Salmon, preservation of, 118 
Salvator Rosa and Hogarth, 249 
Sam Patch, 272 
San Carlo Theatre, building of, 298 
Sanding Custom at Marriages, 100 
Saturday in Egypt, 159 


ad, 378 
Ticklebrook Church, 109 
Scotland, by Sir R. Peel, 144 
academical studies in, 22) 
Scott, Sir Walter, at Ashestiel, 309 
his birth, 187 
aod Caroline, Princess of 
Wales, 310 
a child, 205 
his childhood, 188 
distribution of time, 309 
domestic life, 310 
and the Ettrick Shepherd, 
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his family, 186 
at the High School, 204— 
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and Jeffrey, ‘222 

Lady of the Lake, 363 

Letters on the Battle of 
Waterloo, 409. 


and Monk Lewis, 222 

at Pompeii, 224 

Robert Scott, and Guy Man- 
nering, 
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visits Bath and London, 189 
visit to London, in 1803, 223 
Waverley, 364 
and Wordsworth, 271 
youthful excursions, 204 

Sea-eggs, varieties of, 116 

Sealing-wax, invention of, 370 

Seamen, foreign, 256 

Sentry Cats, 192 

Sepia, or Cuttle-fish, the, i17 

Serenading, decline and fall of, 318 

Seville, 355 

Shades for the Eyes, 198 

Shark, a small one, 384 

Sheep in Greece, 296 

ec Lower Canada, described, 40— 


Sheridan and the Boots, 175 

Sherwood Forest and Robin Hood, 1138 
Shipwrecks from 1793 to 1829, 266 
Shoes made at Lyons, J18 

Siamese, customs of the, 324 

Sierra Leone, sailors at, 79 

Sight, false, 169 

Sight, preservation of the, 164—198 
Signs of Death, 349 

Sin, 356 

wade, Sir John, and Wilkie, the painter, 


Singular discovery, 80 
Sky, clearness of the, 44 
Slavery, antidotes to, 383 
Slick’s opinion of the English, 254 
Smith, Capt. John, epitaph on, 284 
Smollett, br, memoir of, 263 
Soane, Sir John, death of, 50 
his house, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, 65 
memoir of, 61—80 
Soanean Museum, the, 65 
Society, man in, 320 
Soda Water, abuse of, 317 
Solomon and Sheba, an anecdote, 390 
Song, drinking, by Hood, 9 
Sonnet on a Chapel in the Woods, 34 
Sontag, homage to, 336 
Soobeans, customs of the, 173 
Sophia Hyatt, story of, 115 
Sore Throat, cure for, 159 
Spectator and Tatler, receiving houses of the, 
101 


Speculation, an odd one, 254 
Spectacles, choice of, 164—165 
Spencer the poet, residence of, 239 
Spermaceti Whales, 224 
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Spirit-drinkers, blood of, 143 
‘Spriug Flowers, 
Squinting, cure for, 165 
Squirrel, the American flying, 20) 
St. Augustine’s Monastery, remains of, 73 
St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, church of, 282 
St. James’s Church, Clerkenwell, Bishop 
Burnet’s tomb there, 340 
St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, Bishop Bur- 
net’s residence there, z 
8t. Paul’s Cathedral, admission-money to, 96 
memorabilia of, 69 . - 
St. Sepulchre’s Church, Skinners-street, 284 
Staining the Hands and Feet in Egypt, 73 
Star-fish, new, 345 
Steam-boat, new, 103 
Steam-fountain Coffee-pot, the, 328 
_ Steering Balloons, 7]—340 
Stephen, King, tomb of, 277 
Stock Exchange morality, 36] 
Stoicism in the Ranks, 191 
Story, an old one, 254 
Strawberry Hill, little, 200 
Sugar-candy in the Flowers of Plants, 21 
Sugar from Chestnuts, 144 
Superstition, French, 282 
Switzerland, customs in, 372 
Sympathy, extraordinary, 169 
able, management of the, 250 
Tailors’ Cabbaye, origin of, 176 
Tale, a sad one, 36' 
Talleyrand, anecdote of, 395 
Tarantula Spider, hunting the, 104 
Tea, oil from, 67 
Temperance Societies, origin of, 144 
Temple, Goldsmith’s residence in the, 46 
Thames. Tunnel, construction of the, 177— 
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Thebes, description of, 370 

Thomas a Becket, some account of, 159 
Thornbury Castle, description of, 273 
Thyrberg, a ramble, 127 
Ticklebrook Church, scene in, 109 
Tiff, a fortunate one, 192 


Tissington Well-flowering, 305 
Toddington, description of, 19—193 
Tombs of the Kings of England, 277—289 


To-morrow, 356 
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Tracy, Mr. C. H., his seat at Toddington, 193 

Trafalgar, battle of, 64 

Translatable Puns, 377 

Travellers in America, 253 

Travelling in Turkey, 49—5] 

Trees, curious, at Beaudesert, 151 

——— the cave of, 84 

Turkeys introduced into England, 22 

Turtle Butter, 416 

Vauxhall Balloon, the, 1}0—39—80 

Venerable, the ship, at Camperdown, 183 

Venetian Nobility, the, 119 

Venomous Bites, cure for, 112 

Ventriloquism, theory of, 160 

Versailles, improvement of, 400 

Vesuvius, eruption of, 164 

Vicar of Wakefield, by Goldsmith, 30 

Virtue, beauty of, 176 

Ugly Leg, the, 175 

United States, wealth of the, 367 

Wake Robin, the, 180 

Walton, Isaac, 224 

Wandering Minstrel, the, 115 

Watches, two, elegy and eulogy on, 307 

Waterloo, notes on the battle of, 386-—409 

Well-dressed Persons, 93 

Well-flowering in Derbyshire, 305 

Wellington, Duke of, his dispatches, 335 

Lr H. K., poems of, 3 es : 
ittington’s Alms! ighgate, 151 

Who first doubled the Cape ? a” 

Wickliffe, his chair at Lutterworth, 249 

Widow’s Ordeal, the, a tale, 246—262 

Wig Riot in 1765, 299 

William IV., king, death of, 402 

Willow, value of the, 

Windsor Castle, eastern front of, 146 

Wisdom, 272 

Wood Destroyers, marine, 244 

Words and Deeds, 356 

World, the old and new one, 66 

World-making, process of, 366 

Writing in the Fourteenth Century, 269 

Writing v. Reading, 164: 

Wynter, Sir Edward, tomb of, 87 

Yankee Wit, 112 

Yarn, a long one, 143 

Yew-tree, remarkable, 136 
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Acoustic Chair, 97 

Augustine’s Monastery, Canterbury, 73 

wae eek New Dividend Warrant 

Birthplace of William Koscoe, 32] 

Brewers’ Almshouses, Mile-end, 121 

Burnet’s (Bishop) House and“Tomb, (two 
cuts,) 337 

Campden House, Kensington, 25 

Caoutchouc or India ~~ aed: 217 

Cheltenham Literary and Philosophical In- 
stitution, 185 

Citcassian War-boat, 409 

Drake’s (Sir Francis) Chair, 8 

Delt. pment Law, or Four Courts, 33 

e ress in nore (three cuts 
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Hawkchurch gs Cte and Parsonage, 168 


Licensed Victuallers’ — Fy 17 

Little Strawberry Hi 

Linby Cross, near Newstead, 114 

Lo ad and Birmingham Railway: London 


Merchant Tailor’s School, 369 

Metropolitan Benefit Societies’ Asylum, 312 
Michael Angelo’s House at Rome, 297 
Morrice Dancers, Old Change, 28) 


National oan! oan’ Cross, 353 
Pevensey Cast Cast 
Pyrenees fet ic mii ¢ [Fem 241 
gabe Lower Canad: 

, Sim; ht 
Rephasl 8 Birthp at Urbino, 232 
Richardson’s House at Parson’s Green, a77 
Roman Aqueduct at Segovia, in Spain, } 
— Lower Canada, (two cuts,) 48— 


Senollatt's p Birthplace, 264 
Soanean Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 66 © 
Spectator and Tatler receiving-houses, 104 
Star Fish, new, 
Steam Fountain Coffee-pot, 328 
Thames Tunnel: plan, 257 
shield, 177 
Thormbury Castle, 273 
Toddington, Gloucestershire, 193 
Tomb of Bishop Burnet, 337 
Tombs of Henry IT. and Richard I, 289 
John, 401 
Well-flowering in Derbyshire, 305 
Waterloo, plan of the battle of, 385 
Whittington’s Almshouses, Highgate, 152 
Wickliffe’s Chair, 249 
Windsor Castle : eastern front, 145 
baa (Sir E.) Tomb in Battersea Church, 


Yew-tree at Arlington, 136 
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